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INTRODUCTION 

In the spring of 1964, the State Advisory Committee on Foreign Lan- 
guages decided to organize a series of regional conference for a ducuision 
of ways to achieve greater articulation among the various levels of education 
involved in foreign language instruction. Pilot conferences were planed and 
held at Ball State Univeisity and La Porte High School before the end of 
the school year. At the beginning of the 1964-65 school year, it WM decided 
that ten regional conferences would be needed to make it possible for all 
foreign language teachers to participate without traveling excessive diitancn 
and to keep the number small enough to insure maximum participation by 
individuals. “Articulation conferences” were planned for the eight regiom 
not included in the spring meetings. Seven were held, and one was canceled. 

A total of more than 700 Indiana foreign language teachers, ^presenting 
all levels of foreign language instruction, participated in the fi»t mne jemonal 
conferences. Eighteen formal presentations were made by fifteen mfferent 
speakers. Among the speakers were language supervisors, public school 
ministratois, college and university foreign langu^e te^hew, and univera% 
FL department chairmen. Three speeches were dehvered by laai^gc authori- 
ties from outside Indiana. In addition to the formal presentations, apnroia- 
mately 65 foreign language students and teachers from Indiana high schools, 
colleges, and universities participated as panel members or language group 
dhicussion leaders. 

A secondary objective of the articulation conferences was the develop- 
ment of regional leadership to insure a continuation of conferences accordmg 
to the needs of each particular region. Although the c^erences were sjmn- 
sored by the Indiana Language Program and the State Department of Pubhc 
Instruction, local foreign language teachers did much of the actuT planmng. 

On February 13, 1965, this ob|ective was realized in one r.,gion. With 
minor financial support from the Indiana Language Program, for^gn language 
teachers in the northwestern region held a meetmg at Valpaims^’ University 
for a discussion of objectives and methodology. A third conference is ten- 
tatively planned for that region with testing procedures to serve as the theme. 

At the spring meeting of tlie State Adidsory Committee, tire redpnal 
conference program was endorsed and a partial schedule was established for 
the 1965-1966 school year. Teachers will receive advance notice of the date 
and program for their region. 

This work paper is an attempt to make available to all foreig^i language 
teachers in Indiana some of the major points presented by the »peake« and 
narticipants at the various regional conferences. It ^is hoped that it may 
serve ^ a basis of common knowledge upon which positive steps can be taken 
toward the development of greater articulation. 



II 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 



I. There should be a continued effort to impro ve lines of communi* 
cation, both locally and state-wide, in all relevant directions: 

A. Among teachers of all foreign languages, modern and ancient, 
at all instructional levels. The Indiana Language Program, the 
State Department of Public Instruction, and the Indiana Foreign 
Language Teachers Association provide leadersMp for this im- 
proved communication. The “Four-N News.,^* edited by Professor 
Walter Staaks, Department of Modern Lpguages, Purdue Uni- 
versity, already serves an invaluable functioia in keeping Indiana 
FL teachers aware of important events and trends in the pro- 
fessional world. 

B. Among FL teachers within each level: elementary school, 
junior high school, high school, college, and graduat ^ school. The 
reaison for bringing FL teachers together by level is discuss ad- 
ministrative problems related to foreign Imguage instruction at 
the specific level. The implementation o’ many of the recom- 
mendations included in this report will depend upon such meetings. 

G. Among teachers of a specific language, at all levels and within 
eaich specific level. Cooperation among tiiese teachers is needed 
for a solution of linguistic problems peculiau to each language. 

D. Between members of the FL teaching profession and other 
disciplines within the school with whom fcreign language teachers 
need to work to set up cross-disciplinary leaching and research 
projects. Such work will gain in importance as language pro- 
ficiency of high school students becomes adequate to facilitate tiie 
teaching of other subjects in the target language. 

E. Between FL teachers and school administrators. 

F. Between FL teachers and guidance counselors. 



II. General conferences should be foUov/ed by the appointment of 
working committees to study and rejpoit on outstanding problems. 
Some such committees are presently in existence, acting as subcom- 
mittees of the State Advisory Committee on Foreign Langus^e. 

III. Class visitations should be exchanged among FL teachers at 
different academic levels. The resulting improvement in rapport 
should lead to a greater understanding of teaching problems and 
goals. In some cases, it might even lead to temporary exchanges of 
actual teaching duties. 




Ill 

COLLFGE LEVEL FL INSTRUCTION 

y 

In the final analysis, the total picture of FL learning is influenced 
directly by Ae effectiveness of instruction and die attitude of FL 
professors at the higher education levels. The degree of importance 
placed on FL instmction by the institutions of higher learning m- 
fluences administrative policies in elementary and secondr*ry schools. 
Although speakers and participants at the r^onal conferences did 
not advocate complete standardization amon^ the institutions ot 
higher learning, there were some who maintained that the present 
state of complete autonomy has led to confusion and rather chaotic 
conditions. An attempt is made here to summarize remarks concern- 
ing important problems and possible solutions. 

I. Foreign language entrance requirements. 

Secondary school students, parents, teachers, ^dance counselors, 
and administrators are presently confused by the variety of policies 
among the institutions of higher learning. Such variety is often great 
even among different departments of the same institution. Most 
Indiana colleges recommend foreign language training in prepara- 
tion for college woik, though not many have specific requirements. 
















The student who begins college without effective high school 
foreign language training is limited in at least three ways; 

A. The time re^yulred to meet the FL graduation requirements 
is taken from his major field of specia^ation or from courses 
designed to broaden his educational background. 

B. The student beginmng his Initial FL training in college is at 
a distinct disadvantage in competition with students who are learn- 
ing a second or third foreign language. In some cases, students 
are forced to change fioiii their preferred major areas to ones 
which do not require FL training. 

C. The degree of specialization required of FL majors makes it 
increasingly important that college students have high school train- 
ing upon which to build. 

Institutions of higher learning in the state need to develop a 
more standardized policy concerning FL entrance requirements. The 
new regulation of the Indiana University College of Arts and Sciences 
has received much attention. The 1964-65 catalog makes the follow- 
ing statement on page 43 ; 

Beginning in September, 1966, all students entering the College of 
Arts and Sciences must gdve evidence of competence in one foreign lan- 
guage equivalent to the first college year of the language or be admitted 
conditionally until the requirement is met, A student will not receive 
credit toward a degree in &e College for meeting this requirement or 
for the course or courses which he has t^en or may take to meet it. 

After 1966 a student may earn credit toward a degree for the first 
ten houin of a foreign language only if he has demonstrated successfully 
a proficiency at this same level in another language. 

Students enter the College of Arts and Sciences at Indiana Uni- 
versity as sophomores. Consequently tliis rule applies to 1965 fresh- 
men. It affects more than one half of all I.U. students. 

When reference was made to this new regulation at the regional 
conferences, it seemed to be generally accepted as a method of en- 
couraging stronger FL programs for all college-boimd students. 

II. Foreigu language graduation requirements. 

Indiana colleges have been following the national trend during 
recent years in adding FL training to the list of graduation require- 
ments at the B.A. and more advanced levels. However the amount 
of language required varies greatly among institutions and depart- 
ments. Several conference speakers referred to this pn^lem. Two 
major recommendations were made. 

A. All institutions of higher learning should be encouraged to 
adopi a policy requiring a basic working knowledge of one foreign 
language by all college graduates, regardless of their area of 
specialization. 

B. The ‘‘working knowledge” should indicate an acceptable level 
of competence in the four skill areas; understanding, speaking, 
reading, and writing. 
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III. Placement in college classes. 

An articulation problem which received considerable attention at 
the conferences was tfiat of proper placement of incoming students 
in college-level classes. Among the reasons given for the inability to 
place students with greater accuracy were die following: 

A. IlUdejined goals in high school FL programs.^ Although 
general goals have often been stated for each level of instructionj 
there is still such a spread in the actual level of competence in 
any one of the four language skills among students coming frons 
different high school teachers that it is extremely difficult to estab- 
lish meaningful norms. This situation is aggravated by students 
who do well in part of the skill areas and poorly in the others. 

B. Undefined goals in college FL programs. There seems to be 
as great a variety of objectives and levels of achievement among 
students from various college classes as there is among high school 
students. Consequently high school FL teachers find it difficult to 
establish realistic goals for different levels of foreign language 
achievement in order to facilitate the transition to college level 
work. 

There appears to be a greater variety of teaching procedures 
and objectives at the college level than there is at the high school 
level. A frequent complaint of high school teachers was that re- 
ports from college students who had previously been in their 
classes varied too greatiy to be of any help. One student may 
encounter a situation which will lead him to declare: “We should 
have had more grammar. English is used almost exclusively.^ I 
have litde use for the audio-lingual training I received in high 
school.” Another student from the same series of high school FL ' 
classes may say: “I am lost in my college foreign language class. 
The teacher never speaks English. I should have had less grammar 
and stronger audio-lingual training in high school.” 

C. Poor testing procedures. 

1. Poor tests. Tests that are used for placement of students 
in college classes often do not test all the skill areas. 

2. Poor interpretation of test results. This is probably an in- 
evitable result of the lack of well-defined goals. 

3. Failure of students to do their best when taking the tests. 
This practice is encouraged by colleges that allow students 
to earn credits for elementary FL courses which are actually 
a review of what the students have been taught in high school. 
Another factor contributing to poor test results is the fact that 
the tests are usually given in September, several months after 
the students* last exposure to the language and while they are 
involved in preparations for starting dieir college careers. 

The problem is an extremely complex one and can only be 
solved tlurough complete cooperation among college FL tea- 
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Chets and between college and secon^ schod FL teachers. 
The following solutions were discussea: 

a. Tests should mclude aU 

actual accomplisliment by large numdeis of botti mgh sch 
aiii coUege students at different levels of instruction. 

b Tests should be given during the final 

s^or year in high sSiool and adnmnsteted by the high 

school FL tc3ichcrs* 

C Students should be rewarded for language 
L ffiven coUege credits for intermediate level FL 

SuLs befond which they place. Credit should be conm- 
f «rade of «B’* or better earned in a more ad- 

lanLd^mlated course. Some institutions of higher leammg 

d^^^GoSSes^ should introduce transition 
hig students with a high degree of “ 

but without sufficient matunty to move m 
fourth-year literature-dominated FL classes. 

A lo^cal sequence in the teadung of language skills. 

?S^rTa^t*in®uSir^^ ^GS''a.|c«lation^m 

S^^rwoich to teaching of ^ng, buil^g 
tom *e of phoneme dfccrimination to the level of com- 

prehension of extended discourse* 

B <n,pakins The teaching of this skill has received much atten- 

£ 1^17^1 rtf ri^netition and manipulation of oral drills to tne 

SotmmofK^^ skills. .Wr - -in— ' 
of speSdng “ ^“ee" 

roTSSSr cto^'be;m^ht ^{seminar or dism^sion 
classes radier than as straight lecture penods. 

« T» j" «#*^tned to be little doubt that students who 

materials used in college classes 
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1. include too much vocabulary that is new to the students, 

2. include too much structure that has not been presented in 
class, 

3. include selections that are so long they discourse students, 

4. place too much emphasis on literature from former cen- 
turies rather than contemporary literature, and 

5. place too much emphasis on belles Imres at the expense 
of other areas that might offer material just as valuable, and 
often more interesting, to the students. 



One college professor participating in a panel discussion de- 
scribed a planned sequence for his university: 

Year 2, intermediate level. He urged the use of twentieA- 
century selections for all second-year college FL work. Ut 
would place an emphasis on carefully selected pla^ and short 
stories during the early part of the year planned for use ^ 
a linguistic exercise as well as an introduction to literatu . 
Later in the year, students would progress to a short novel, 
some essays, and some poetry. 

Year 3. During the tliird year, he suggested a chronologic^ 
presentation of Uterature, but in reverse order, ^^^ng wi^ 
the twentieth century and progressing backward thrcmgh the 
centuries with a selection of masterpieces to give students ^ 
introduction to the major literature of the language. At this 
point, an inverted pyramid might illustrate the degree of 
emphasis, the broadest point representing the twentieth centu^ 
and emphasis decUning as students work their way back to the 
Middle Ages. 

Year 4. A logical gradation of steps in the teaching of read- 
ing should prepare students to handle whatever language is 
needed to study literature with an emphasis on j^nod, genre, 
style, etc. from the fourth year on through graduate school, 
or to use their reading abiUty to study other courses offered 
in the target language. 

D Writins, There was frequent criticism of the emph^is pl^ed 
on the teaching of writing at all levels. Comidenng the limited 
use students have for writing in a foreign langu^e, it w^ felt 
that this skill receives a disproportionate amount of attention as 
compared to the other language skills. A basic reason for dus 
empLsk was said to be the greater 

knowledge of realistic steps m the teaching of the skill. Instruction 
should logically frotn the level of c<»^g sraple phrs^ 

in the tatget Ligu^e (a task 

ning studSits of any age) to the l^Is of free expression md 
tra^ation, the mrat difficult levels but often required in begin- 
ning and intermediate couises. 



V. Foreign language teacher training programs. 

It is obvious that improvements in FL teacliing at all levels are 
directly related to the ability of the Institutions of higher learning to 
str^gdip their teacher traimng progrmns. It was pointed out that 
the National Defense Education Act Institute Program was designed 
to improve FL teachers who had received inadequate training in 
college or to provide up-to-date instruction in methods for those who 
had a more tradition^ background. After six years, it has been 
necessary to increase rather tlian decrease the number of institutes, 
and special institutes have been designed for students to attend be- 
tween their jumor and senior years in college in apparent recognition 
of the difficulties teacher training institutions are having in develop- 
ing truly effective programs. 

Even a cursory analysis of NDEA institute reports reveals areas 
of weakness in present teacher training programs and indicates guide- 
lines for improvement. Courses of action suggested and discussed at 
the Indiana regional conferences related to: 

A. Teacher selectivity. Secondary school and higher education 
FL teachers need to cooperate closely to improve teacher selec- 
tivity. They need to establish and publicize realistic criteria for 
identification of teacher potential. Early identification is a 
necessity. Encouragement is needed to maintain student interest 
during the long years of preparation. Several secondsu^ school 
teacheis described ways in which they work through the local 
chapter of The Future Teachers of i^nerica in giving students, 
whom they have identified as strong potential teachers, an oppor- 
tunity to participate in limited teaching activities. The ILP 
scholarships are encouraging outstanding FL students to prepare 
to teach their major languages. 

B. Sequential teacher training programs. Some speakers sug- 
gested that there should be a reappraisal of FL teacher require- 
ments. Different levels of instruction may require training to 
follow three different lines: one for the preparation of future 
FLES teacheis, another for future secondary school FL teachers, 
and a tiiiid for future college FL teachers. A fourth was suggested 
for experienced FL teachers interested in tr ainin g for supervision 
and responsibilities related to teacher training. The ILP leader- 
ship institute for FL consultants and department chairmen, to be 
held at Indiana University during the summer of 1965, should 
result in important relevant information. 

C. College language teaching. The natural tendency of the 
young FL teacher is to imitate the teaching he received at the 
college level. Although teachers cannot treat college students the 
same as elementary and secondary school students, differences in 
successful language teaching practices may not be as great as has 
been assumed. 

D. Inter-disciplinary training. Recognizing that FL teachers are 
called upon to Inteiprct many aspects of the culture represented 
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bv the lancuMe they teach, there have been strong reco^nenda- 
tions in recent yeaxs for training beyond the field of htsrature. 
Increasing numbers of students are entering college with an ad- 
vanced level of FL competence. During the last two years of 
college, they are capable of studying courses in the target lang^e 
that We them a broader understanding of the total culture than 
they receive from a traditional program. Where such courses 
are not avaUable, future teachers should be encouraged to study 
similar courses in EngUsh. Art and music appreciation, history, 
sociology, and political science were specifically mentioned. 



E. Methods course. This subject received considerable attention 
during the discussion. Several concrete suggestions were made; 



1. A demonstration of language competence should be a 
prerequisite for the methods course. An intensive^ rewew 
course in the target language for a strengthemng of au^®- 
Ungual skiUs is usually needed at this point, preferably before 
the methods course, but possibly offered conc^ently. It 
should certainly precede the actual practice teachmg experi- 
ence. This recommendation was made in view oi tlie wide- 
spread criticism that ability to conduct high school classes in 
the target language is the single area of weakness most com- 
monly found among practice teachers. 

2. The course should be taught by a teacher with successful 
experience as a public school teacher of the target language. 

3. Special classes should be offered for each language group. 

4. There should be emphasis on such practical matters as 
lesson preparation and presentation rather than theory. 

5 There should be demonstration classes taught by expert 
teachers available for observation by methods course students. 



F. Practice teaching. The major recommendation concerning 
the practice tcaeliing experience concerns the choice of supempg 
teachers. This is an area of great concern because of the limited 
number of effective supervising teachers and the eyei -increasing 
number of practice teachers. A concerted effort needs to be made 
to identify outstanding FL teachers and to encourage them to 

work with practice teachers. ^ » j 

It was also recommended that the practice teachei field super- 
visor be a professor qualified to teach the language involved. More 
effective supervision could be provided through the cooperation 
of all institutions of higher learning in the state. Language pro- 
fessors from institutions not actuaJly involved in teacher training 
could visit practice teachers in their area. 

G A vetippraisal of certification laws. The present certific^ion 
laws of Indiana are among the strongest in the nation. Tv.© 
possible changes were discussed; 

1. Flexibility is needed to allow for recognition of competence 

gdned through experience other than fomial FL classes. 
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2. Requirements should relate to actual language competence 
as well as an accumulation of college credits. 

H. Cooperative programs. In recognition of the complexity 
involved in an effective FL teacher training program, it was sug- 
gested that several colleges and universities combme their effo^ 
to do part of the work cooperatively. Such cooperative 
might result in summer institutes similar to those sponsored by 
the NDEA or the Indiana Language Program. 



I. Aid to beginning teachers. In spite of the effectiveness of the 
teacher training progrmn, it is naturd for new tethers to en- 
counter problems. For an assurance of effective beginning teach- 
ing and as an encouragement for professional groMi:h, a strong 
program of follow-up help for beginning teachers is needed. A 
coo^rative effort of the type mentioned for practice teacher 
supervision could be effective. 



T. Postgraduate work for FL teachers. In order to encourage 
FL teachers to continue their training, even after permanent cei^- 
fication has been achieved, it was recommend^ that umvemties 
offer certificates for work taken beyond the M.A. 
pointed out that this is done in come parts of the Umted States. 



IV 

PRE-COLLEGE FL INSTRUCTION 

Although it is true that all foreign language learning is influenced 
directly by the effectiveness of instruction and the attitude of foreign 
l^guage profesors at higher education levels, it is equ;^y true that 
finS success in attaining program excellence is dependent upon the 
effectiveness of the classroom teacher in the elementary and secondary 
schools. Problems at the public school levels are considerably different 
from those of higher education. An understanding of the problems 
at all levels is essential if actual articulation of foreign language pro- 
grams is to be achieved. 

Public school problems discussed at the regional conferences were 
related to the shortage of qualified FL teachers, the lack of effective 
FL teacher supervision, and the need for more long-sequence FL 
programs. The following section of diis report refeis to those prob- 
lems and offers possible solutions. 

I. Shortage of qualified foreign language teachers. 

Many administrators hesitate to commit their schools to long- 
sequence foreign language programs because of this shortage. Three 
specific causes for the shortage were discussed. 

A. The rapidly Increasing numbers of high school students re» 

quire a similar increase of teaching personnel in all subject areas. 

The steadily iMug percesstage of students electing to study foreign 
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languages (from 11.6% in 1959 to 28% in 1964 in Indiana) 
lYiaic ps the problem especially acute in that area. 

B. FoUowing the laws of supply and demand, 

professional advancement have increased as the teacher to^e 

has become acute. Advanced study, ^ 

industr; attract many FL teachei^ trom the J^sroom. Othere 
move to different schools where teaching condition or ^ 

more attractive. Many foreign language programs have suffered 
from the great teacher turnover. 

C. The fact that most foreign language teacheis are wome^^^ 
fluences the general teacher shortage. According to the cum . 

DireSry of FL teacheis, 70% <rf all secondary sch^FL 
te^“Sen: 16% in French, 41% in German, 75% m 

Latin, and 70% in Spanish. Many young worn™ 
teaching profession, at least temporarily, due to family respon 
sibilities Others are forced to change teaching positions m oi^e 
to s ay WiA their husbands. Those who continue t^hing while 
theS ifaSs are young find it difficult to participate m pro- 
fessional activities such as in-service traimng prc^ams, spmal 
summer courses, FL teacher institutes, and professional meetings. 

None of these problems is insoluble. The plea made during the 

sgional conferences was for a recognition of ^Jle 

Sted efforts to help all FL teachers operate at fi^ potential. One 

bvious solution is an improvement in FL 

'•ftnddprable space !ias already been devoted to this subject in w 
eporto (See section V.) Numerous regional conference partnipan s 
aentioned ways that secondary school teachers can help. 

A. Secondary school teachers can help in the ^ 

encouragement of future FL teachers. (See section V, A.) 

B Secondary school teachers can participate in local, region^, 
and state-wide professional activities helping to define ways of 
improving FL teacher preparation. Through such ^tivities^ th^ 
Sme more effective tethers and better qualified to inform 
students of professional opportumties as FL teachers. 

C One of the most important features of any teacher education 
oroffram is the practice teacWng experience. Secondarjr school 
KS ieed to^ cooperate with each other and with coUege 
Educators in finding ways to make the expenence more effective. 

The exodus of young women from the FL tea^ng pr^ 
fession is partially balanced by die return of mothers as their fa^ly 
responsibiSties decrease sufficiently to allow them to continue then 
Most of these women have many years of consecuttve sennce 
S Sfer ^e profession. They are perhaps our best so ution to the 
teacher shortage problem. However, these returning collea^ s 
iSmSate hell in regaining knowledge of the language and culture 
they will be t^ching, in learning about new methods and matenals. 
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and in renewing their participation in professional oiganizations. 
Among the specific ways that an alert profession can come to their 
aid are the foUowhig: 

A. Encourage them to participate in summer institutes for FL 
teachers such as diose offered by the National Defense Education 
Act and the In^ana Language Program. 

B. Encourage local colleges to offer special evening courses to 
strengthen language fluency and cultural knowledge. 

C. Encourage qualified secondary school and college level foreign 
language teachers to offer in-service training programs during the 
academic year to help them overcome routine teaching problems. 

D. Inform the returning teachers of all opportunities for profes- 
sional training, and encourage their participation. 

Greater use of native speakers was suggested as a possible solution 
to the teacher shortage. The Indiana State University^ Cuban Teacher 
Training Program was discussed. Such a plan is feasible if the tram° 
ing is adequate. There are four specific areas in the training that 
must be included for best results. 

A. An understanding of the linguistic prdrlems involved when 
English-spealdng children begin learning the foreign language. 
Native speakers who have not been given this rmderstanding are 
often uns ympathetic with students having normal prc^lems and 
are unable to ofto solutions. 

B. An understanding of the concept of American public school 
education. This concept is quite different from that of many 
other countries. 

C. An understanding of realistic goals that can be achieved at 
different points in the total FL program. Without this under- 
standing, native spediei^ are unable to make the best choices of 
teaching materials. 

D. An ability to communicate well in English. This point has 
a special significance in relation to the professional advancement 
of the native speaker. As a leader, he must be able to communi- 
cate easily and correctly in English with school administrators 
and lay people to whom he must go for support of his FL program. 

A wiser use of teacher time could also help alleviate the teacher 
shortage. Many secondary school foreign language teachers are still 
teaching two or more foreign languages or one foreign language and 
one or more unrelated subjects. The use of the forei^ language 
teacher in more than one school can often make it possible to lumt 
his teaching assignment to Ms inajor field of preparation. 

The rapid development of three-year junior high schools adds an 
urgency to the need for wise use ot teacher time, because it is at the 
junioir high level that the teacher shortage is most acute. There are 
specPic reasons for Ais situation. 
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A. Foreign language instruction usually begins at nine, 

automatically limiting the teacher to the teachmg of beginning 
materials all day long or to the teaclung of other subjects in ad- 
dition to the foreign language. Even if the FL progrmn begins at 
grade seven, the teacher has no chance to utilize the knowledge 
of literature he spent so many years acquiring. 

B. Teachers are usually asked to cover the ^me amount of 
material in grade nine as their colleagues at the high school level 
cover in one year. The immaturity of the students and then 
duties as social and scholastic leaders of the school^ norm^y 
combine to render ^s goal impossible — ^to the frustration of the 

teacher. 

G The above conditions encourage junior high teachers to ^ek 
a ’“promotion” to a high school, leaving the junior high school 
to serve as a training ground for beginning teachers. 

Although there are administrative difficulties related to ^e 
of teachers in more than one school, benefits are important, both to 
the teacher and to the total foreign langu^e program. 

A. By limiting the teaching assignment to one foreign language, 
the fluency of the teacher inevitably improves. 

B. The opportunity to teach advanced level courses as well as 
beginning encourages teachers to deepen their cultural knowledge 
of the people whose language they are teaching through extra- 
curricular activities and reading. 

C The opportunity to work with colleagues at different levels 
and in different schools lea^ to greater mutual understanang and 
facilitates program articulation. 

D. Most importsmt, these desirable professional conations re- 
sult in improved instruction for the students. 



II. Foreign language teacher supervision. 

The appointment of qualified foreign language supervisors is a 
possible solution to many articulation problems. Most states have 
added foreign language supervisory personnel to their Departments 
of Public Instruction wiA the help of funds made available through 
tlie National Defense Education Act. Many of the improvements m 
FL instruction Aat have been made in recent yeais are attnbutable 

to the efforts of these people. . , , i. 

Consultants or coordinators have been appomted by a nurnwr 
of major universities. Indiana University was one of ihe fi^t. Addi- 
tionsil services hs-vc been m^dc svsnlsblc by the Indi3rii3« 

^^°^!^quate supervision is needed for all public school FL teadiem 
State supervisors and consultsmts are needed to help establish general 
guidelines, but specific problems must be met by someone closer to 
tile classroom. Several city systems in Indiana already provide such 



supervidon, and others ate pla^ng 

Inmany cases, proper supervision wiU only be possible tnrougn 
combined efforts of several small school distncts. 

The work of the local supervisor is complex. 

A. He has the responsibiUty for the total ai dculation of the 

local foreign language program. 

B He must attract teacher candidates to the school 

Stab^St of an effective faculty fc a W X^t^f 1 
any school administrator and essential m the development 

well-articulated program. 

C. He assumes a leadership role in working with regul^ 
on aU curriculur matters. Among these 

materials, determination of goals for each le^el, 

tot and pro^^ evaluation, and planning of related mtvn 

curricular activities. 

D. He develops leadership among classroom teachers. 

F He has the major responsibility for public relations. PubUc 
L a^Sv^tuppott®^ essential for effective ptogranis. 

F He has a special responsibiUty to the total profesaon Ito 
svstem benefits front participation in state and^nahon^ 

ptofessii activities. It is associated «th 
heromes more attractive to strong teachers. Through his pamci 
pation the supervisor becomes better informed and more capab 
of helping his teachers. 

III. Long-scqucncc programs. 

The development of long-sequence foreign language prog^ms 

that also reedved considerable attention at the regional conferences. 

A. There is still a problem of 

Many FL teachers are enthusiastic ^out level-one matends mth 
an emphasis on the development of audio-hngual skills, but they 
^e Zcouraged by the lack of cohesion t^at m^ ^st ^ 
One level does noi always provide adequate instrutt 
tforfS Se me of the following materials. Supplemental ma- 
terials provided by the teachers to bridge the gaps may hdp, but 
S^y teSd to detrZet from a logical sequential growtii m language 
proficiency on Ae part of the students. 

P Serious work needs to be done, probably at national level, 
rtn the definition of terminal behavior that should be e5^ct«^ at 
?he end of the various levels of foreign language instruction. Such 
fdcM^u it e^er for publishers " 

for teachers to do*^ a better job of pr<^ evaluation. 
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C. Scheduling problems often hamper the development of long- 
sequence programs. Flexible schedules were frequently mentioned 
as a necessary prerequisite to long-sequence pre^ams. 

1. A grouping of students by linguistic level rather than by 
chronological age is conducive to more effective foreign lan- 
guage learning at all levels. Traditional scheduling discourages 
such grouping and encourages the elimination of slower stu- 
dents for the S ike of expediency. 

2. Shortened, daily periods are needed for students beginning 
or continuing FL study in grades seven and eight. The diffi- 
culty of such scheduling often leads to a compromise of a far 
less desirable full period alternate days. 

3. Accelerated classes are needed for students who have been 
highly successful in one foreign language during two or three 
levels of instruction, and who wish to start another foreign 
language while they are still in high school. Such students can 
complete one level of work in much less than a year. They are 
usually the highly motivated students whose interests are so 
vjmed they cannot afford to spend time in courses that do not 
offer a challenge. 

4 Special provisions need to be made for the studente who 
wish to remain in contact with a language they have studied 
for three or four years, but cannot find time during dieir 
busy senior year schedule for daily classes. 

D. Unrealistic enrollment policies were also mentioned as a 
stumbling block in the path leading to long-sequence programs. 
Secondary school FL teachers were urged to arrive at some logical 
conclusions concerning w’hy a foreign language should be studied 
and who should be included in the program. It was argued that 
there is little justification for foreign language instruction if the 
language is taught for prestige, if the sequence does not lead to- 
ward a mastery of tlie language, and if the students do not gain 
an understanding of the culture represented by tlie language. 

If the purpose of the FL program is to develop communication 
skills and to broaden cultural vision, it was pointed out that each 
liigh school student should be given as much language training 
as possible. Predictability of which student will need the language 
training in later life is impossible. Terminal students are often 
the ones who are later employed by one of the many corporations 
with interests abroad, or travel as members of the Armed Services. 
The mort bi'lliant student in class may never leave the Un ited 
States. 

Elue to the shortage of teachers, to an adherence to traditional 
schedules, and to the inadequacy of many teaching materials still 
being used, language training tends to be limited to college-bound 
students with special foreign language interest and aptitude. 
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V 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS IMPLICIT AND 
EXPLICIT IN THIS REPORT 

1. As a prerequisite to the dcvclopmeiit of well-articidated long- 
sequence foreign language programs, a concerted effort is needed to 
determine the linguistic achievements that can be expected of stu- 
dents at the end of each level of instruction. This is a problem of 
national scope and probably should be approached at that level. 

2. State-level leadership organizations should continue to improve 
aii lines of communication among foreign language teachers and 
between FL teachers and other people indirectly concerned with 
language learning. 

3. Strong foreign language teachers with the time ^d wilUngness 
to do some extra work should be involved in committee efforts to 
search for solutions to some of the common problems. 

4. Indiana colleges and universitities should arrive at a consisteirt 
and fairly standard policy concerning foreign language entrance and 
graduation requirements — ^perhaps setting a minimum beyond which 
individual institutions would retain the option to ga 

5. Standardized procedures should be im|>lemented for placing high 
school-trained foreign language students in college level claves, m- 
cluding a common policy related to the awarding of credits for 
advanced placement. A consistent testing procedure is urged. 

6. Colleges should offer transition courses for incoming high school 
students who have completed several years of foreign language 
trmning. 

7. High school and college teacherc should cooperate in strengthen- 
ing teacher preparation programs. 

8. Cooperative programs sponsored by several colleges^ should be 
implemented as a means of strengihenmg teacher education. 

9. Concerted efforts should be continued to make the teaching of 
Isingusigc skills as logical as possible* Special atteutioii is needed at 
advanced Wgh school and intermediate college levels. 

10. High school teachers should arrive at a reasonable agreement 
concenung foreign language student enrollment. 

11. School administrators should be urged to add supervisory fwr- 
sonnel in order to have greater assiu'ance of effective articulation 
and continuity. 

12. Ways should be found to implement scheduling flexibility. 
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INFORMATION 



REGIONAL CONFERENCE SITES AND 
PLANNING COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

1. Evansville, Evamvlile College 

Professor Peter Seyj'fert Evansville College 
Mr. Edmund A. Sullivan, Bosse High School 

2. Fort Wayne, Ben F. Geyer Junior High School 

Mr. J. Wilbur Haley, Fort Wayne Public Schools 

3. Franklin, Franklin College 

Professor Gardner P. Ashley, Franklin College 

4. Indianapolis, North Central High School 

Miss Edith M. Allen, Indianapolis Public Schools 

5. Lafayette, Purdue University 

Professor Leo Kelly, Purdue University 

6. La Porte, La Porte High School 

Professor Charles E. Parnell, Notre Dame University 
Mrs. Aida P. Stevenson, La Porte High School 

7. Marion, Marion High School 

Dean Maurice Bums, Marion College 

8. Muncie, Ball State University 

Professor Robert S. Sears, Ball State University 
Mr. Robert W. Hancock, Muncie Central High School 

9. Terre Haute, Indiana State University 

Professor Gertrude Ewing, Indiana State University 



MAIN SPEAKERS AT REGIONAL CONFERENCES 

1. Evansville: 

Professor Frank Ryder, Indiana University 

“Articulation of a Fourteen-Year Foreign Language Program” 

2. Fort Wayne; 

Professor Don R. lodice, Oakland University, Rochester, Michigan 

“Toward Better Articulation in Foreign Languages Between High 
Schools and Colleges” 

Dr. John Young, Fort Wayne Public Schools 
“The Changing Scene” 

3. Franklin: 

Professor John G. Dowling, Indiana University 

“From High School Student to High School Teaclier” 

Dr... Herbert J.^ Reese, Columbus Public Schools 

“An Administrator Looks at Foreign Languages” 

4 . Indianapolis: 

Professor Don R. lodke, Oakland University, Rochester, Michigan 

“Toward Better Articulation in Foreign Langu^es Between High 
Schools and Collegt/’ 

Professor Leo Kelly, Purdue University 

“Toward Greater Uniformity in Teacher Training Programs” 
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6 . 



5. Lafayette: . Umarv CoUece, River Forest, Illinois 

to Lane.uges Be««een ttgh 

Mr. SSHv^GiK^dtonapoUs Public Schools 
“Strengthening Articulation 

PmfesSr George E. Smith, Indiana University 
“Coordination of Foreign Language 
Professor Charles E. Parnell, Notte J^Sle^ e ^Level” 

“Foreign Language Instruction at l^evei 

Miss W^SS'lSSSfltSl Department of PubUc Instruction 
“Goals for Indiana” 



8 . 



9o 



pSSr Lawrence W. Wylie, Harvard Unive^ijr, 
“Civilization and the Teaching of Languageb. 

Hughes, Gary Pttolic Schools 

Dr. j4n'^ng? Fort Wajnc Public Schools 

“The Ghan^ng Scene 
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